

















The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 


—THOREAU 
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2,044 Patients, 8 Doctors 


RUSK 

The eight doctors at Rusk 
State Hospital work sixty to 
ninety hours a week and even 
so do well to give 15 minutes 
a week to each of the 2,044 
mental patients locked up 
here, 


“That's right! That’s right!” ex- 
claimed Dr. Charles Castner, sup- 
erintendent, during the Observer’s 
inspection of the East Texas state 
hospital. “They ain’t any use in 
lyin’ about it. The doctor goes 
and talks to him—one time! It 
may take two weeks before he 
can get back to him! 


“Fifteen minutes a patient? We 
do well to do that. I don’t believe 
you can spare 15 minutes a pa- 
tient a week. That's the average. 
Some of them we just say hello 
Bill and go on. They ain’t no use 
to tell you a story about it—that’s 
just the way it is.” 


Castner has been working in the 
state hospital system since 1915, 
when he started out at the Terrell 
asylum. Attendants in those days 
couldn't read or write as aften as 
not and usually beat patients in 
their care, Castner remembered. 
Things are better now. 


But while about three fourths 
of the patients are cleared out of 
the hospital every year, the rate 
ought to be 85 percent, Castner 
Says; and the treatment often does 
not go deep enough to prevent 
frequent returns to the hospital. 


Castner was held prisoner five 
and a half hours during a wild 
riot among criminally insane Ne- 
gro patients in 1955. Nine people 
were injured, an attendant so ser- 
iously he has not worked a day 
since. Castner escaped harm only 
after National Guardsmen sur- 
rounded the compound and a 
Ranger outwitted the riot leader. 
Today four of the leaders are still 
in prison-like cells, but the same 
number of attendants were on 
duty in the riot ward during the 
Observer’s visit as during the 1955 
melee, although the overall at- 





tendant-patient ratio for the crim- 
inally insane is much better. 

Since that time, it is true, the 
emotional demeanor of mental] in- 
stitutions has been altered radi- 
cally by the use of tranquilizer 
drugs on all patients whose con- 
duct is loud or untoward. Passing 
through many of the forty wards 
at the hospital, a reporter did not 
observe any of the patients talk- 
ing to each other; subduedness is 
the spirit of the place, the pa- 
tients sit around silent and dazed: 
yet the hospital officials believe 
this is better than the ranting and 
fighting in the zoo-like wards of 
just a few years ago. 


Rusk has a three-story intensive 
treatment and medical building 
equipped with respectable quar- 
ters, six beds to a partitioned-off 
section, where patients stay just 
before they are released. Other- 
wise, however, the wards are 
mainly rooms-ful of beds. 


Castner is the only certified 
psychiatrist in the hospital. Four 
of the doctors are qualified to do 
psychiatric work but have not had 
enough experience for certifica- 
tion. 


“We need seven more doctors to 
do what we want to do,” Castner 
said. He believes the hospital has 
enough social workers. He dou- 
bles as superintendent and clini- 
cal director: he hopes for relief 
from this, but the $11,500 bud- 
geted for a clinical director is not 
enough to get one, he expects. 


Doctor Ratios 

As of November, 1958, there 
were 178 patients for each physi- 
cian at Rusk, while the American 
Psychiatric Assn. recommends a 
ratio of about 50 to one, he said. 
Only two hospitals in the state 
system—Terrell and Austin—are 
approved by the A.P.A. 


Castner said even if the money 
were appropriated for the doctors 
he needs he would also have to 
have authority to build some 
homes for them on nearby state 
land (the cost to be amortized by 





rents) because “there isn’t a rent 
house in town” for them. 


“A lot of patients can be helped 
if you have time to sit down and 
talk to them,” he said, “but you 
can’t do it on 15 minutes a week. 
Youu'’ve got too high a case load 
for all your physicians.” With 
enough doctors, he said, “You 
might get ’em out quicker. I think 
you would, and you'd treat them 
better. That’s what they tell us 
out of the East, and they’ve had 
more experience than we have.” 


Castner said his budget request 
would bring the doctor-patient ra- 
tio down to about 85 to one. 


“A sick person ought to have a 
doctor—he ought to have a nurse 
when he pushes the bell, and it’s 
the same thing with these people 
who are mentally sick, it’s no dif- 
ferent than patients with tubercu- 
losis,” Castner said. 


“Overcrowding—too many peo- 
ple—is the worst enemy we've 
got,” he said. “We believe if we 
had more doctors and larger facil- 
ities for intensive treatment we 
could do a better job.” 


Doctors who work all week and 
then draw weekend duty serve 90 
hours in such weeks, Castner said. 
“The man who is on duty 44 hours 
per week, regular, is also on duty 
one night, extra, making him a 
sixty hour man.” 

(The state hospital system is the 
only state agency-system in which 
employees are required to work a 
44-hour week; the 40-hour week 
obtains elsewhere.) 


A Close One 


Castner recalled, under consid- 
erable prodding (“I seldom ever 
repeat that—just want to forget 
it”), his five and a half hours in 
the custody of “72 murderers in 
one ward” who were armed with 
hammers, icepicks, clubs, and 
other weapons and were breaking 
glass so wildly the fragments were 
half an inch deep on the floor of 
the ward. 

As Castner tells the story, only 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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All the paints were poured 
onto the pallette for the por- 
trait of the 56th legislature as 
the session passed its half- 
way mark Friday, but except 
for a few abstract 
daubs, the canvas 
been touched. 


ha > 


not 


Rep. Frates Seeligs: 
duced his 1.5 percent 
Reps. Malcolm McGreg 
Alonzo Jamison introduce 
sonal. income tax-style aliza- 
tion tax” from which all 
local taxes now paid co le- 
ducted; Reps. R. L. Strick i and 
Wesley Roberts introduced an 
omnibus tax plan heavy 
taxes which was constr 
option favored by sor H 
conservatives; and Rep. Bob Eck- 
hardt dropped in his “Texas Pub- 
lic Depletion Allowance 2 27.5 
percent tax on natura id 
uated according to the value of 
dedicated contracts 

With Gov. Daniel's nat l gas 
tax and selective sales tax pro- 
grams, Rep. Johnston ympany 
profits tax, Eckhardt’s ¢ 


shot tax programs also pending 
the House paused while antici- 
pating the appropriatior mm 
tee reports expected in a week or 
ten days. Talk on the i 
cated dissension withir 
portant committee ove! e acute 
economy tendencies 

As the session faded into its sec- 
ond half what did members of the 
tax-originating House tl! about 
accomplishments so far? 


Nothing Done 
“Well, pretty good, | 1ess 
said Rep. Max Smith, the conserv- 
ative from San Marcos. “We have- 
n’t done anything. Hav 
anybody yet!” 
pointed or disgusted 


“I’m not 


out candidate for speaker. The 
tax committee has heard testi- 
mony on practically the tax 
bills, the House is appr hing the 
problems of the sessi« 1a more 
or less statesmanlik i ' 
and “we're probably pretty 
good shape,” he said 

The play, countered R« 


needed attain a nice nd sum, 
and then roll in “the 
the sales tax.’’ Noting 


+ 


tied his sales tax to education, 


Zbranek said he’d drop his co- 
authorship of the Hale-Aikin bills 
rather than vote for a sales tax: 
“I don't care if they | ? ap- 
propriation for me tied to a sales 


tax, I’m gonna vote against it. I 


think the school teachers ought 
not to let themselves fall into that 
kind of trap.” 

Rep. Bob Hughes, Dallas said, 
as did all others interviewed, that 


it looks like a special session. An- 
other Dallas conservative, Bob 
Johnson, said, “It looks like they 
are stalling 
been introduced.” “It may be the 
fault of the House,” Johnson said, 
“but we've got such a diversity of 





programs being slapped at the 


We will serve ne 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find 
and the right as we 
see $f. 








finger- | 


oil profits tax, and m single- 


said Rep. Joe Burkett, the nosed- | 


4CAC 


Zbranek, Daisetta, i ton the 
Governor’s deficit-retiring and | 
revenue programs, let the money 


1 ¢ ireall, | 


€ilgson | 
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? Canvas Blank 
At Mid-Point 


revenue and tax committee. I feel 
sorry for those idiots.” 

Rep. Charles Hughes, liberal 
leader from Sherman, labeled as 
“baloney” talk that the deficit 
can’t be met without a sales tax. 
“Their whole strategy,’ he said of 
the conservatives, “is to make the 
deficit so big that you can't meet 
it except with a general sales tax. 
The revenue and tax committee 
has not yet reported out anything. 
The lobby has conducted a fili- 
buster before the committee—lob- 
byist after lobbyist, manufacturer 
after manufacturer talking away,” 
he told the Observer. 


‘Possibly Could’ 

Rep. Seeligson, the sales tax 
sponsor, said some _ speed-up is 
called for, because “you know, 
they don't filibuster exactly, but 
you can slow down to an absolute 
halt by debating endlessly on side 


| bills that come up.” 


What about Gov. Daniel's ur- 
| gent request Tuesday for action 
to retire the deficit, spurned 
Wednesday by a 15-2 revenue and 
tax committee vote against report- 
ing out his franchise tax increase? 
Seeligson said, “The Governor's 
idea of trying to cure the deficit 
is a good one, but not at the risk 
of imposing unfair taxes.” He be- 
lieves the abandoned bank ac- 
counts bill (which Atty. Gen. Wil- 
son this week said is _ constitu- 
tional and is actually “commanded 

.. to be enacted” by the constitu- 
and the Governor's book- 


tion) 
keeping bill as revised should 
pass; but it has been apparent 


that he is not in any hurry as 
vice-chairman of revenue and tax 
and will not be unhappy to see the 
deficit and spending totals pile up 
until the House is ready to turn 
to his plan, which, he says, “very 


| possibly they could.” 


The chairman of revenue and 


'| tax, Rep. V. L. (Bo) Ramsey of 


Panola County, summed up his 
position a week ago: “I’m trying 
not to have any tax ideas. My job 
is to give them a fair hearing ..."’ 

Rep. Dean Johnston, Houston 
liberal, expecting a special ses- 
| sion, remarked on “the filibuster” 
in revenue and tax: “Some of the 
special interests are availing 
themselves of the right of petition 
in a very efficient manner.” 


Rep. Eckhardt said, “It doesn't 
|look like we're much of any- 
place.” Gov. Daniel, he said, has 
not made much of an effort to get 
| things going by calling members 
| into his office and talking to them. 
|Eckhardt does not believe the 
sales tax can pass but believes 
the danger that it might grows 
the longer nothing is done. If the 
House passed a sales tax the Sen- 
ate would be delighted, he said, 
but presented a House program of 
a gas tax and some small special 
taxes, “the Senate would not dare 
alter it much because it would be 
too politically dangerous.” 


The latest poll of House mem- 
bers on the general sales tax ques- 
tion, conducted by Rep. Ronald 
Bridges of Corpus Christi, showed 
77 committed against, 12 in favor, 
and 53 uncommitted. As long as 





(Continued on Page 2) 








FORT WORTH, AUSTIN | leaves capital punishment on the 
Should the state kill the books because he does not believe 


very bad criminals? Three im its abolition: 


representatives have intro- | “I think the prosecutors will be | 
duced measures to modify of more cautious in the advocacy of | 
abolish capital punishment the death sentence, and they will 


this session, and hearings are |). nore cautious in 


set on the subject Tuesday jurors in capital cases. They wi.. 
night before the criminal jur- not be using the office to which 
isprudence committee. they are elected for the purpose 


Reps. George Hinson, Mineola, ;of building up a reputation as a 
Charles Whitfield, Houston, and prosecuting attorney even at the 
Ronald Bridges, Corpus Christi,| expense of convicting a person 
have proposed the changes. Hinson | who perhaps should be given a 


would require prosecuting attor- 


life sentence. I feel very strongly | 





The Death Penalty in Texas 


in all of 1958. Such penalties, the 
official said, “are a great deterrent 
to murder.” 





Encourage. Crime? 

Would Whitfield's measure in- 
crimes of violence? “I 
|think that's nonsense,” Whitfield 


Said. “In the first place, the thing 
‘that society needs is not severity 
of punishment in some _ highly 
_celebrated and isolated case, but 
certainty of some kind of punish- 
| ment in every case of a guilty 
defendant.” 


| crease 


screening | 


| 


He emphasized “the gruesome 


neys to witness the execution of | that there have been cases where | 


defendants they prosecute into | people who did not have sufficient 
the electric chair. Whitfield would | capital to defend themselves have 





abolish the death penalty and re- 
place it with life imprisonment 
without parole; in the alternative 
he wants the legislature to stop 
“frying people” and use lethal 
gas. Bridges wants to abolish cap- 
ital punishment, period; but he 
will accept the enactment of life 
imprisonment without parole as 
the alternative 


Tarrant County District Attor- 
ney Doug Crouch, who introduced 
a bill to abolish capital punish- 


ment in the House of Representa- 


been executed for crimes that they 
have not committed I an in 
to specific 


a position cite 


if necessary.’ 


Eventually Hinson believes his 
plan, if passed, would be broad- 
ened to require jurors to witness 
the execution of defendants they 
sentence to death. “If I were sit- 
ting on a jury and trying a brutal 
murder, for example, if I were 
willing to help assess the death 


cases | 


| aspects” of electrocutions, “a mix- 
ture between something out of the 
Middle Ages and a college fra- 
ternity initation,” He said that he 
has never winessed an execution 
| and does not want to; that he had 
'a hand in killing a few people 
in the service, “I figured they 
had a chance to kill us back and 
|I don't have any special feelings 
} about it one way or the other,” 
| but as for executions, “Just to see 
la human being fried—I can’t ride 
that.” 








scantancea ner ] . i . . 
sentence, then I wouldn't mind; He does not agree with Hin- | 


witnessing the execution 


-If| son's bill. He said he does not see | 





(Continued from Page 1) 
two men were on duty. One was 
drawn away from the other by a 
feigned illness and then they 
both were overpowered. (Attend- 
ants do not carry weapons, even 
in the maximum security unit for 
the criminally insane, where this 
riot happened.) “Some of the Ne- 
gro boys wanted to help the at- 
tendants—but they put them out 
of commission quick.” 


Castner appeared at the ward, 
and the riot leader told him if he 
came in he would be held until 
he, the riot leader, got out of 
there. The leader told Castner he 
thought two men inside, an at- 
tendant and a doctor, were dead. 
“I said, ‘Well, let's go up and see 
about that,’ Castner said—ex- 
changing himself as hostage for 
the two hurt men, whom the pa- 
tients then released to be taken to 
the hospital. 

“There were three men on me 
all the time with ice picks and 
three pound hammers,’ Castner 
remembers. “I didn't know what 





. | , s , 
tives in 1954, said he polled the | there’s any doubt in the minds of why the prosecutor any more than | they were gonna do but I didn’t 
House that year and found a 4 prosecuting attorney or a Jury aS every citizen who authorizes the 


majority 
could not get a hearing because 
Rep. Tom Cheatham, as chairman 
ff the criminal 
committee, was hostile to the bill 


Crouch estimates that three out 
of five jurors in capital cases are | 
disqualified from serving on juries 
because of scruples against capital 
punishment. In one recent such 
case, he said, “five or six or seven 
or eight would be disqualified 
ma row on this count. The ma- 
jority of the jurors in Texas are 
opposed to inflicting the death 
penalty and won't give it. Some 
of them say they wouldn't give 
it but that it would be all} 
right with them if somebody else 
did it.” 


Crouch advocates not the abo- 
lition of capital punishment, but 
the provision of life imprisonment 
without parole as an additional 
option to the jury 


Hinson’s Idea 
Hinson said of his plan, which} 


MID-POINT | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
such ratios hold, the plan cannot] 
pass 





The Governor's serious setback 
before the revenue and tax com- 
mittee, however, convinced some 
House liberals that they must put 
forward an “alternative package 
or let Daniel's enemies win by de- 
fault 


| didn't 


Inside a Tank 

Over on the Senate side, all was 
quiet, like the inside of a tank just 
before the charge from the enemy 
infantry. Sen. William S. Fly of 
Victoria, chairman of the Senate 
finance committee, remarked, 
“It's amazing, the demand for new 


funds in the light of the present! two months of the year was almost | 
We may pass| halved from the 1958 level -and |} 


financial crisis . 


in favor of the bill but|to whether the crime is not ser- | geath 


ious enough, tat doubt would 
be removed if they know they'd 


Hinson's bill would fine prose- 
cutors $500 to $1000 and make 
them liable to a year in jail for 
failing to attend the executions of 
defendants they prosecute into 
the chair 


Whitfield’s bill, Whitfield said, 


abolishes capital punishment and | 


substitutes “the natural life sen- 
tence. In a case that severe, that’s 
the final trump card that the 
jury will have, to put the person 
away permanently.” Whitfield said 


probably more. severe 
than electrocution. 


jail is 
punishment 


“Who gets executed?” Whitfield 


asked. “The Mexican, the Negro, | 
the people who can't | 


the poor 
and aren't prepared to properly 
defend themselves, Percy Fcre- 
man, for example, has tried more 


than 200 capital felonies. He has | 


had only one man sentenced to 
die—one half of one percent he 
has lost. So this proves that often 
the capital case becomes a con- 
test between the prosecuting at- 


torney and a highly skilled de- | 


fense attorney.” 


What is Whitfield’s yeneral 


| reasoning against capital punish- | 


“We don't take a life—we 
give life and we can't 
recall it,” he said. Capital punish- 


ment? 


| ment is upheld in the Old Testa- | 


nowhere in 
Whitfield 


ment but 


Testament, concluded 


|} after doublechecking in the Syn- 
of | 


topticon of the Great Books 
the Western World, “and I simply 
observe by looking at the calendar 
that we're living under grace and 
not under (ecclesiastical) law.” 


Recently in Houston, Chief of 
Police Carl Shuptrine noted that 
the murder rate there the first 


the New | 


sentence 
watch the execution. “If we want 
to get in the throwback business, 





| 


at the county seat,” he said. 


In sum, Whitfield said, capital 
punishment “runs contrary to a 
| basic Christian concepts, such as 
| the dignity of man.” 


Whitfield also has a bill for gas 
|chambers instead of the electric 
chair which he'll push if the 
| abolition proposal does not pass. 
| His reasoning is that the humane 
| societies for animals have “got 
us around to the point where we 
| dispose of animals by the use of 


| that he believes mandatory life in | gas, yet we still kill a human 


| being by the use of a bolt of 
electricity which actually fries his 
flesh.” 


Rates Said Lower 


Eridges cited figures that in 


| 


| 


jurisprudence | have to witness an execution.” | we ought to return to executions | 


} 


test ’em out because there was no 


should have to| tellin’ what they’d do.” 


The leader was induced to go 
outside the ward to talk to a 
Ranger, who, armed, required him 
to throw forward his ice pick, 
scissors, three pound hammer, 
and baseball bat. With that the 


| other patients threw down their 
| weapons—“enough to fill up a 


washtub”—and Castner was re- 
leased. 


Could this happen again? “In 
any one of those six wards up be- 
hind the fence,” Castner said. But 
the attendant-patient ratio has im- 
proved from eight to one in 1955 
to three and a half to one now, he 
said. Attendants are paid $201 to 
$225 a month, but there is a $30 to 
$50 premium for working  un- 
armed in the criminally insane 
wards. 





The maximum security wards, 
| two for Negroes, four for whites, 


six states without capital punish- | now contain 315 patients, watched 


ment the rate of capital crimes 
is 1.5 per 100,000 population com- 
pared to a Texas rate of 10.6 per 
100,000. “While we can’t prove 
that it is not a deterrent to crime, 
the statistics indicate it is not,” 
he said, 


Indians used to execute a man 
by placing rocks on his chest and 
giving him a little water and 
bread until he died; “We think 
| this is archaic and heinous,” said 
| Bridges. “I wonder what our de- 
| scendants are going to think that 
the present situation is. The victim 
| today dies many times before he 
gets to the chair—the stay of 
execution, the appeals, it may be 
four years before a man is exe- 
| cuted, actually in essence it’s 
| slower than the method the In- 
| dians had.” 


| Also citing the successes of 
Percy Foreman, Bridges said, “It’s 
very plausible that a man with 
influence or money is able to have 
| better legal defense.” 


Bridges said he wants to keep 


some tax bill to catch up on the| credited an increase in the police | his arguments on the bill logical 


deficit, but it's doubtful we can 
even do that in the regular ses-| 


sion.” R. D. 


persons received the death penalty 
in Houston already this year, 
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jforce and heavier penalties. Two! and reasonable, rather than moral. 


“However,” he said, “I believe 
that man’s law should be supple- 





, while two were sentenced to death | mentary to God's law.” 


| The preambie to his bill calls 
| the death penalty “inhuman, cruel, 
and without justification ‘under 
| modern concepts of criminal pun- 
ishment,” affirms that “the death 
penalty does not act as a material 
deterrent for criminals,” and says 
“practically all criminologists are 
agreed” that the death penalty 
may be assessed when .“not jus- 
tified by an unemotional con- 


sideration of the evidence.” 
R. D. 





by 80 attendants. What kind of 


treatment do they get? Bud 
Vaughan, the supervisor of the 
wards, was asked. “Well, it’s 


mostly drugs,” he said. In the 1955 
trouble ward the patients were 
sitting around in a “recreation 
room” consisting of benches 
around the four walls; no one was 
talking, hardly anyone stirred. 
Three men watched TV in the 
lobby. Attendant Darrell Bene- 
dict said the same number of at- 
tendants watch these men now as 
in 1955. “More men would help,” 
he said. “A little raise in salary 
would attract some people up here 
too, you. know,” said attendant 
Davie Buckner. “So many people 
are skeered to work up here, you 
know.” 


30 Seconds Each 


The first ward visited was de- 
signed for 78 male Negro patients 
and contained at the moment 118; 
the beds were about a foot apart. 
An attendant in charge said one 
doctor comes to the ward each 
day for 30 minutes to an hour. 
This would work out to about half 
a minute a patient. All the pa- 
tients in that ward were on tran- 
guilizer drugs except two. 





Mrs. Velma Arnwine, in charge 
of a white women’s ward, told the 
reporter, “Our capacity is 70; we 
have 90 here. They really are too 
clost.” (The beds seemed about 
six inches apart.) “They get that 
clost they bump into each other 
and that causes—confusion,” she 
said hesitantly. 

A doctor spends “an hour any- 
way” in the ward each day, she 
said. That would be about 45 sec- 


onds a patient. “Of course we do 
have medications that help. They 











Patients Quieted Now 
By Tranquilizer Drugs 


really help,” Mrs. Arnwine said. 
She confirmed she meant tran- 
quilizers. 

“All of these patients up here 
have been here a long time, a long 
time,” she said. “Not too many of 
these patients will ever go home.” 
The drugs have made it possible 
for some of them to go home for 
Christmas and a few to go home 
for good, though, she said. “With 
what you've got that’s all you can 
do,” said a superintendent’s aide, 
E. C. Ross. 

We walked through this ward, 
down some stairs, through an- 
other white women’s ward, along 
a caged breezeway, into a cafe- 


teria. Along this dismal route 
women sat about rocking; tooth- 
less and scraggly, their hair in 


strands, they waved and flirted; 
they walked giggling to them- 
selves; they walked kimonos open, 
breasts loose unnoticed. In a 
locked room a ripe young woman 
stood naked, gazing out the caged 
window. 

A person in our group asked, 
“What would you do if you had 
an epidemic down here? What 
would you do?” “Well, they could 
bring in more doctors,” the re- 
porter replied. “The point is, you 
do have an epidemic; and what do 
you have? Eight doctors for two 
thousand sick people.” 

A skinny little woman about 35 
strode by and muttered, “They’re 
taking pictures of us they oughta 
tell the truth about the damn 
place.” 

In a white men’s ward a pho- 
tographer took some more pic- 
tures; but noone came forward 
with “the truth” to tell. There, too, 
the patients sat about dazed on a 
porch and in the lobby and on the 
beds. 

We stopped by the “recreation 
building.” This is the bottom floor 
of a small building with two bowl- 
ing alleys, a dance floor, a record 
player, broken out windows, fold- 
ing wood chairs, and dusty pool 
tables. On the wall was a big red 
valentine of crepe paper with a 
girl’s face in the center. “This is 
where they come to live it up?” 
Guide Ross laughed. 

Castner was proud of the medi- 
cal and intensive treatment build- 
ing. He told of the drug therapy, 
electric and insulin shock treat- 
ments, and group therapy ses- 
sions that are administered there. 
The therapy, he said, “has got to 
be group. There’s no_ individual 
psychotherapy,” although psycho- 
therapy is “a very important part” 
of mental treatment: “You've lost 
ground if you don’t get it.” About 
400 patients are in the intensive 
treatment phase. If a patient does 
not respond he goes to the other 
wards for “drug maintenance,” 
under which, Castner said, “he 
won't see a psychologist unless 
he’s referred back here.” 


What makes a doctor stay in 
public health work? “You're just 
doing a lot of good to a lot of peo- 
ple,” Castner said. “When you see 
a boy walk out of here with a bag, 
or a girl, and they came in here 
tearing their hair, tearing their 
clothes—it just does your heart 
good.” 


Castner remembered that when 
he started there were “no labs, 
no therapy, no nothing. I used to 
tell our supervisor at Terrell, this 
is just a little better, a very lit- 
tle better than a prison.” 


He retires in November after 44 
years with Texas mental hospitals. 
“Well,” he said, “we're making a 
start—just making a_ start— 
scratching the surface.” He is sat- 
isfied with his life. “I had a lot of 


fun. And I always try to do good. 
I always try to do good.” RD. 
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The only ‘Recreation Area’ in a Crowded Ward For the Sick, a Row of Beds, and Time 








Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art —]EFFERSON 





Re . = Majority 
a a the Seaton 


\USTIN 
seldom has a legislature been less 
pressed with the governor than the 

with Price Daniel. The reaction- 

Hlouse revenue and taxation com- 

e voted 15-2 against reporting 

s tranchise tax increase the dav 

asked the legislature to act 

s program. If this is a taste of the 

he can expect from the 

use rightists, what will the Senate 

to him? Let us cover our eves 
t the carnage 


e tax problem will be decided, 

t by the Governor or the Senate or 

¢ grotesquely stacked House reve- 

ind tax committee, but by a ma- 

’ the state representatives. If 

e House honors the principle of tax- 

by ability to pay, the senators 

st follow suit or risk political ex- 

ction the next election by challeng- 
rs from the House. 





\s ot this week, every important 
rv of taxation is embodied in some 
that has been introduced—the 

rsonal income tax-style “equaliza 
tax,” bv far the best idea; the 

eneral sales tax, by far the worst; a 
raduated tax on corporation profits 
» equalize the burdens on different 
higher graduated taxes on 
production and dedicated gas re- 
serve contracts, and other natural gas 
taxes; and manifold selective sales tax 
creases, which steal a slice of bread 
from the tables instead of the loaf 
rom the kitchens of the poor. 


ISINCsSses , 


[wo bell-wether votes have been 
ist this session. In the first, House 
moderates, led by Gov. Daniel's friend, 
Dick Cory, were joined by liberals and 
defeated the extremist rightists two to 
one to create an economy commission 
to scour waste out of the state govern- 
ment. In the second, Thursday this 
week, liberals and moderates again de- 
feated the rightists, who this time 
were in a coalition of their own with 
last Texas segregationists to trv to 
deny the voters of a new congressional 
district in Houston their member of 
the State Board of Education. ( As one 
representative said, the House avoided 
being narrow-minded by a narrow 
margin.) These votes illustrate the 
fact which has alarmed the right: the 
House cannot be counted on to sell 
out. In fact, the moderates and liber- 
als seem much shrewder about choos 

ing when and where to fight 


THE RIGHTIST strategy 
now is to filibuster and fiddle until 
the regular session ends in deficit and 
despair, whereupon the general sales 
tax, Or so many selective sales taxes 
they might as well be general, can be 
forced through a distraught special 
session. They seem to intend to abet 
the passage of many reforms costing 
money to increase the pressures for 
revenue—some tax, any tax. The Sen- 
ate cynics and their handful of likes in 
the House will then say: sales tax and 
the reforms, or no tax and nothing. 


The Daniel program, on the other 
hand, is a compound of some business 


and some sales taxes to finance a pro- 
gram essentially niggardiy. This ap- 


peals only to the frightened members, 
but if the only alternative in clear 
view is the all or nothing Senate an- 
swer, many members will buy Daniel 
and hope maybe - we-can-do-better- 
next-year. 


What positions must the House ma- 
jority capture if they are to defeat 
these two programs and attain their 
own ? 


It is well past the time when the 
anti-sales taxers in the House should 
have organized and _ sallied forth 
sworn to common cause. Nothing 
could more arouse public enthusiasm. 
Tell the people that by any just the- 
ory of taxation, the sales tax steals 
from them; many of them evidently 
don’t realize. Mustering a House ma- 
jority pledged against the sales tax 
would permit the war to proceed to 
the enemy’s doorstep. 


From among the major tax options 
introduced, the liberals and moderates 
should devise, through their leader- 
ship, a package which embodies, to the 
maximum extent the majority may 
support, the principle of taxation by 
ability to pay. Gov. Daniel himself ad- 
mitted that even with his franchise 
tax increase, “the Texas tax on cor- 
porations will be in better shape than 
any state except Nebraska.” What 
kind of a boast is that with over- 
crowded schools, bed barracks for 
mental hospitals, and not so much as 
a single state parole officer to help 
restore. wayward Texas youths to nor- 
mal life? 


The “equalization tax,” the com- 
pany profits tax, the graduated natu- 
ral resources taxes to assure the 
people basic recompense for the per- 
manent removal of oil and gas from 
the earth beneath the state, are irre- 
futably desirable. In candor we can 
see little comparative merit in the 
franchise tax on capital and debt: for 
only one example, it soaks the ailing 
railroads while letting off many more 
profitable companies with small capital 
bases. Nor are we now much con- 
vinced that the Daniel natural gas tax 
is anything but another tax on con- 
sumers; though it is likely to pass. 

In any event, as the selective sales 
taxers have come forward in the 
House with their packages, let the 
members who believe in taxing by 
ability to pay come forward with 
theirs. 


. Ir, in the extremity of 
pressure and name calling, the rabid 
rightists demand all or nothing, the 
House majority can oppose them with 
the same demand from the people’s 


point of view: and then we shall see ; 


who the men are. But before the mod- 
erate-liberal coalition can hope to oc- 
cupy the session’s vacuum of leader- 
ship, they must emerge from confer- 
ence agreed and dedicated, with a will 
as evident, and a personality as com- 
pelling, as one sees every day in Frates 
Seeligson, in Dorsey Hardeman, and 
in the well maiunered lobbyists of the 
big businesses operating in our state. 
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Change and LBJ 


AUSTIN 

One could almost feel the eye of his- 
tory bearing appraisingly on Texas 
this week, noting the changed stance, 
the public statements of our senators, 
our Governor, and marking it all down 
as another revealing development in 
our free and easy land. How can the 
historian of 200 years hence fail to 
note the events which so unerringly 
mark the changes in Texas that ten, 
even five years have wrought? 


Ten years ago a statewide corpor- 
ate-financed regime in an 80-year tra- 
dition of Southern conservative rule 
settled down to repulse once again the 
challenge of an upstart and send safe, 
cautious Coke Stevenson to Washing- 
ton to replace safe, uncautious Pappy 
O’Daniel. A routine campaign in 
which the dutiful Republican press 
inveighed against the latest socialist 
aspirant, one Lyndon Johnson by 
name, and quoted approvingly the 
emotionless, deadpan sounds about 
our Texas and our Way of Life com- 
ing from Coke Stevenson. Ol’ Coke 
was a cool one, they agreed smilingly. 
Didn't say too much, didn’t hardly say 
anything a’tall. Good man. Now that 
Johnson City one, FDR_ liked him. 
No good. 


Now, in 1959, like an aged gladia- 
tor who has séen all his trusted old 
friends swallowed one after another 
by the lions and now in his unfamiliar 
loneliness seeks company from the 
most convivial lion he can find, the 
Dallas News has embraced Lyndon 
Johnson. Every rap on the Johnson- 
for-President drums resounds as a 
front page headline in the News. The 
editorial page blossoms forth with a 
sober parliamentary defense of John- 
son’s right to hold a half-dozen top 
Senate jobs because, explains the 
News, a leader needs authority. To the 
resulting astonishment the words 
cause among Johnson-hating conserv- 
atives ad Dallas News-hating John- 
sonites, the paper remains blithely ob- 
livious. 


THE FAULTLESS foot- 
work of the Majority Leader can per- 
haps obscure the fine lines of princi- 
ple, but it cannot cloud the meaning 


behind the changing political makeup 
of this Confederate state. For the 
News to paddle around in the back- 
wash of Lyndon’s comings and goings 
represents conservatism in only the 


most wildly relative sense. It is a con- 
servatism of a worn out warrior who 
has decided to forego the main events 
to salvage what glory lingers in the 
prelims, with an assist if need be from 
the opposition’s second. 


For Lyndon is no conservative; he 
is a liberal’s second, a counselor for 
hardier souls who do the fighting. The 
Majority Leader is a liberal, except 
for those liberal fights that are un- 
popular or would injure the delicate 
parliamentary balance in which he 
feels his legerdemain functions most 
effectively. 


The depth of his liberal opposition 
in Texas comes not from doubt of his 
liberalism, but from evidence, twice 
substantiated, of his unwillingness to 
stand openly with liberalism. He can 
make kindly references to “poor old 
Engene Debs” when speaking before 
West Virginia coal miners, but at 
home his politics adhere to the prag- 
matic present. He is at once the de- 
fender of the Southern Way of Life 
in a letter to an East Texas racist, a 
defender of Standard of New Jersey 
on depletion and natural gas; yet he 
labors for labor, for rural electric co- 
operatives, for a certain amount of 
housing ; he copes with problems other 
men have forced on him in the un- 
wanted area of civil rights. 


One can sometimes almost detect 
zeal, a sort of emotional engagement, 
in Lyndon’s approach to such an is- 
sue as water conservation. Perhaps 
the early years in the parched hill 
country have left him this one mem- 
ory which is not subject to political 
adjustment, this one area in which he 
can lead men in the trying task of fac- 
ing unpleasant facts. If so the country 
will profit. 


IN SUMMARY he is not 
an illiberal man. The phrase is some- 
how appropriate; the complexities of 
his character lead one to use double 
negatives in describing him. Say then 
that he is not an Allan Shivers, a Mar- 
tin Dies, a Bruce Alger, and the ghost 
of McKinley does not patter through 
his speeches as it does through the 
editorials of the Dallas News. 

And mark the rapprochement of the 
News and Lyndon, a compromise that 
—for this once—reflects not on Lyn- 
con Johnson but emerges as one news- 
paper’s reluctant response to the 
changing facts of life in Texas. L.G. 
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. Surprise Debate on Race 


AUSTIN 
Joe Chapman made it plain. 
The gentleman-from Sulphur 
Springs doesn’t want any Ne- 
groes on the State Board of 
Education. 


Rep. Bill Kilgarlin of Houston 
made it plain, too. Would the 
House deny the people of a con- 
gressional district in Texas their 
representative on the state board? 
Or would they agree that this was 
to be a decision whether represen- 
tation was to be allowed only to 
those who could be counted on to 
vote right? 

The House decided for Kilgar- 
lin. The vote was 75 to 61, with 14 
not voting. 

The fireworks started slowly, 
like the buzz-fizz of the wick to a 
giant salute. Kilgarlin’s bill was 
up on third reading. He had tried 
to suspend the rules to pass it the 
day befbdre but had fallen short 
several votes. The bill would pro- 
vide the new 22nd congressional 
district in the southern half of 
Harris County a representative on 
the board of education. Every 
other district has a member now. 

“This is not changing anything 
already set up,” Kilgarlin said. 
“All this bill does is provide the 
22nd congressional district with 
its representative on the State 
Board of Education. This is the 
only district that doesn’t have a 
member.” 

The voting board lit up. Red 
lights—noes—were plentiful, but 
the green “ayes’’ had it, 72 to 58. 
Then Kilgarlin moved to table 
and reconsider, a motion made in 
the course of the ordinary legis- 
lative day to assure that no one 
will try to recall a bill. 


‘Elected a Nigra’ 


But this was no ordinary legis- 
lative day. Chapman moved to re- 
call the motion to table from the 
Journal, won that point, and 
moved to reconsider. Kilgarlin’s 
motion to table Chapman’s motion 
to reconsider lost on a tie vote, 62 
and 62. 

“I think,” said Chapman, “this 
bill means giving Houston an op- 
portunity to elect another member 
to the State Board of Education. 





This would add another member. 
Under the present law Houston 
has the same number as Dallas 
and other cities .... 

“I don’t see any reason to 
change the board. I am going to 
be frank and brutally honest—in 
the last school board election in 
Houston they elected a Nigra! If 
they wanted to elect a Nigra as a 
school trustee of the city, how 
much would they want to put one | 
on the state board, how much} 
more credit would that be if they 
could have one on our State | 
Board of Education? I have made | 
this motion because I think Hous- 
ton would elect a Nigro, that sec- 
tion of Houston that would vote. 
(There were cries from some | 
members, “Ah no, no Joe.) But | 
he continued, “If you want to vote | 
for a Nigro on the State Board of | 
Education, this would be your op- | 
portunity ...” | 

Rep. J. Charles Whitfield asked 
Chapman to yield for a moment. 

He asked Chapman if he knew 
anything about the qualifications 
of the Negro elected to the Hous- 
ton school board last November— 
“do you know that she was ex- 
tremely well qualified, a well edu- 
cated woman, a former teacher—” 

“If you want a nigger on the 
school board!” Chapman jibed. 

“No matter how highly quali- 
fied?” Whitfield persisted. “Well, 
then, don’t you believe in repre- 
sentation on the basis of popula- 
tion?’’ Chapman said he didn’t be- 
lieve in giving Houston so much 
power it would be running the 
state. Whitfield said he hadn’t no- 
ticed that anyone had refused “to 
take the 22 per cent of the state 
taxes that we pay in Houston.” 

“We like those taxes,” Chapman 
said. “We'd like to get some more 
of them.” 

Whitfield moved away as Rep. 
Tony Fenoglio of Nocona came up 
to challenge “my friend Joe.” He 
said, “Now Joe, I've always liked 
you, but you're bringing up some- 
thing here ... now, let’s see, you 
are against this thing because 
there might be a Negro elected, 
is that it? Now Joe, let me ask 
you this: suppose it was a Mexi- 





can?” } ; . 
| We’re not voting on whether we 


“That’s all right, he’s a member 





Mandatory Oil Controls 


e President Eisenhower  im- 

posed mandatory import re- 
strictions on crude oil, gasoline, 
and other principal petroleum 
products. Texas officials generally 
applauded. 


@ Agriculture Cmsr. John 
will testify probably next 
week before an Austin grand jury 
on gifts from his employees. He 
says he has violated no election 
laws. The Observer reported on 
Aug. 17, 1955, that White accepted 
a new air-conditioned $2,700 1955 
Ford from his employees as a 
Christmas present; other newspa- 
pers did not pick up the story. 


@ Atty. Gen. Will Wilson ruled 
neither the pardons board 
nor the Governor can restore a 


license of a driver who has been 
convicted under a traffic law car- 
rying an automatic suspension. 


A Negro pastor, Rev. Caesar 

Clark, 1957 president of the 
Dallas NAACP chapter, filed for 
a place on the Dallas board of 
education, and C. B. Bunkley, Jr., 
a Negro lawyer, filed for the Dal- 
las city council on a platform fa- 
voring urban renewal, fluorida- 
tion, and public utilities regula- 
tion. 


@ A total of 25,073 Texas citi- 

zens left the state in 1958 for 
migratory farm work, including 
2,853 under 14 years of age, the 
bureau of labor statistics reported. 
Hidalgo County led with 4,523; 
Bexar County was second with 
4,198. 





@ A roundup of crime statistics 
in Texas in 1958 concluded 
that Houston led the state, San 
Antonio was second, and Austin 
was lowest among the major met- 
ropolitan areas. Houston had the 
most murders, 117, followed by 
Dallas, 82, and San Antonio, 42. 














@ Dist. Judge Cullen Briggs of 
Corpus threw out four of At- 


| torney Gen. Wilson’s suits against 


loan firms charging usury on 
grounds local prosecutors did not 
join Wilson and he does not have 
authority to represent the state 
independently in district courts. 


e A theology teacher at St. Ed- 

ward's U., Austin, returned 
from Cuba saying Castro soldiers 
are taught Marxism and Castro is 
either a communist or power-mad. 


AN OVERSIGHT 


In remarking two issues ago that 
the Legislative Budget Board rec- 
ommended only $4.5 million over 
general revenue spending the last 
two years, the Observer over- 
looked one consideration, pointed 
out by Rep Frates Seeligson: 

“Because our last budget had 
many non-recurring items in it,” 
he said, “the Legislative Budget 
Board could still spend $23 mil- 
lion this time and still have the 








same budget totals.” 


of the Caucasian race,’’ Chapman 
said. 


SOME THIS 





“A Chinaman?” Fenoglio asked. 
“Tes.” 
“An Italian?” 


“All right.” 
“And a Jap?” 
“All right.” Chapman added, | 


“I'm against communism. I don't | 
want to put their false ideas and 
system in here in Texas.” 
Fenoglio asked him if he 
thought the communists were be- | 
hind this bill. | 


The legislature passed : 
important laws but did a lot 
of this and that as the 
trundled past the mid-p 

From two to three 
people crammed the Ser 


| ber as the educatior 
| 


recommended Sen. Aikin’s Hale- 


| Aikin bill for passage 


Chapman said the strategy of | sybcommittee it, 7-3 


communists was to divide and 
conquer, “to set race against race, 
worker against worker, to create 
any kind of trouble, dissension 
and strife, and another one of 
their teachings is to create dissen- 
sion between white and colored.” 
Chapman said ll 
was peace and tranquility. 
Fenoglio told Chapman, “You 
seem to think some communists in 
Houston are backing this bill. 
You’re such a big FBI man, why 
in heck don’t you catch ’em? 
“It’s not against the law to be a 
communist,” Chapman said. 
“We've got a communist regis- 
tration law, haven’t we?” Fenog- 
lio asked. 


‘Narrow, Selfish’ 


Rep. J. E. Winfree of Houston 
then came into the debate, against 
the motion to reconsider. He said: 

“Two years ago I fought side by 
side with Joe Chapman on his seg- 
regation bills. I fought with Joe 
Chapman then because I thought 
he was right. Today I am opposed 
to Joe Chapman because I know 
he is wrong .... In this contest 
Joe Chapman has lost, becausc 
Mr. Chapman is narrow-minded 
and selfish. Houston has by far 
the largest number of people in 
this state. We have hundreds of 
thousands of people and I doubt if 
Mr. Chapman’s district has a hun- 
dred thousand. My father was a 
Confederate soldier and a slave 
owner. Everyone in this state has 
their right just as I have and if 
Houston wants to send a Negro to 
the school board as a_ trustee— 
then they have a right to do so. 


have a Negro on the State Board 
of Education or not—we're voting 
on whether it is just and right 
and decent for millions of people 
—and remember we are going to 
have two million in Houston soon 
—to have a representative on this 
board.” 

Chapman said: “I don’t blame 
the boys. If I was from Houston 
I'd be representing my people. 
You should represent the people 
you're elected to represent. I'm 
trying to represent my people and 
philosophy.” 

Kilgarlin closed, saying: “There 
have been several issues brought 
up in regard to this bill. The only 
real issue is whether we are go- 
ing to have democratic represen- 
tation as was set up in this state 
in 1949. Since then we have had 
representation on the board by 
congressional districts. If you 
don’t believe in the 22nd district 
having a representative on the 
State Board of Education, can you 
honestly say your own congres- 
sional district could have a rep- 
resentative on the state board? I 
don’t know the people on the 
State Board of Education. I don’t 


know their views on segregation | 


or integration. All I know is they 
were elected by their constituents 
in their districts. This issue here 
is not whether there will be a 
possibility of a Negro being 
elected. The issue is, will there be 
a possibility of anyone being 
elected? If you vote against this 
bill you vote to disfranchise the 
people of this district. Do you be- 
lieve in the democratic principle 
of representation or are you Op- 
posed to it?” 
The vote was taken and the bill 
was passed again, 75 to 61. 
AL HIEKEN 


he wanted | 


| shaw, Hudson, 

| wanted it sent to the 
| Various witnesses sa 

| pay, in effect, any kir 
| to get the bill, whict 

| vide $800 a 
| raises; an extra $380 
school bus; 
teachers; an educatior 
| brary; 
| training for Spanist 
| dents. 


year 
a sick ls 


and _ pre-sct 


Sen. Moore  slow¢ 
tagging, the bills for four-year 
| colleges at Arlingtor 
| ton colleges. Another 
heard Sen. Hazlew< 
|56-hour-weeks for 
large cities. A Senat 
approved banning 
| price signs 
| House committees r: 
ithe “advertise T 
| slowed down. Rep. Ar 
| to increase some 
170 and regulate radar s} x 
| subcommitteed, probat 
session, bills designs 
| discrimination agair 
| servists, handicapped | 
the aged; heard about 
trading stamps ten 
another to tax hotels 
subcommitteed the 
to authorize doctor 
medical co-ops for 
the Texas Medical Assr 
ent law bars doctors 
salaries and that’s 
ought to be; subcommitteed a 
measure to let local he h author- 
ities quarantine people 
and heard testimony plans to 
regulate loan’ shart icluding 
the Kennard-Spears reent 
limit bill, after which their refer- 
ence to the Attorney General for 
constitutionality tests \ consid- 
ered. 


‘Gags’ Blasted 


President Logan W f the 
University of Texas and Raymond 
W. Vowell, executiv: r of 
the board of hospita i special 
schools, replied to a animous 
House reprimand = r ‘gag 
orders to employee 
legislators. Vowell sa 
orders were not 
courage coolness” t 
tors. Wilson said |! ulation 
was designed 
unity of presentat 
versity’s name” h prevent 
“jockeying.” 

Rep. Zeke Zbranel 
the resolution against ting leg- 
islative discussion 


BiSia- 


various restrictive da 
“violate the constit al rights 
of freedom of speech and right of 
petition.” He was supported at the 
mikes by Reps. Duga Parsons, 
Obie Jones, and Johr 

The House batted down Dallas 
Rep. Ben Lewis's eff block 
the University of T expen- 
diture of $300,000 for art in a 
federal program for expan- 
sion of McDonald Observatory. 
Lewis condemned star-gaz- 
ing outfit out here rackpot 
idea,” seemed just ag t observ- 
atories. Rep. Bob Wheeler asked 
| him if he knew the University of 


Chicago shares the expense. “Most 
everything I've found comes out 
of the University of Chicag 
|} crackpot scheme—that's where a 
|lot of communist things come 
| from,” Lewis told him. “You think 
that was especially true when Mr. 


>is a 





¢ | Kazen, Laredo); 


ployees in any manné id the} 


AND THAT 


IN THE LEGISLATURE 


Fermi split the atom there a cou- 
ple of years ago?” Wheeler asked, 
eliciting, however, no response on 
e point. The House approved the 
expenditure 106-25. 
The House passed measures in- 
ting the Highway Commis- 
n not to lease road rights for 
1 and gas drilling without legis- 
tive authority; enabling the 
State Board of Education to invest 
» to half the permanent school 
in corporate stocks 
and allowing counties 
y half the cost of transcripts for 
ndigent persons in appeals 
rts; but the House postponea 
ction on Rep. Dungan’s bill lin- 
ng quthority of cities 
annex adjoining territory. Dunga 
epted several friendly amena- 


ments 


and 


+ 
to 


the 


The Senate finally approved 
easures redefining weekly work- 
s compensation rates and in- 
easing lawyers’ fees from 25 to 
3 1/3 percent in these cases; re- 
ing casting lots when identical 
s are submitted to publie agen- 
ies; letting employment agencies 
e their charges 50 nercent; and 
xtending workmen's comp to 
atomic radiation injur.cs (sent to 
the Governor); but the Senate re- 
fused to take up two ar.imal health 
lls passed by the House. 


Water Plan Funds 


Gov. Daniel, in addition 10 ask- 
ing for action to end the deficit, 
backed down on his recommenda- 
to cut the Board of Water 

Engineers appropriation and 

asked the legislature to enact the 

full $1.7 million. Atty. Gen. Wilson 
ruled the women’s rights amend- 
ment is too broad and abstractly 
drawn to figure out its. probable 
effects. The Texas Commission on 

Higher Education proposed, over 
'student protests, increasing col- 

lege tuition from $100 to about 

$137.50 a year. The Willacy County 
commissioners’ court endorsed 

Rep. Daily’s plan to make Padre 

Island a national park. 

The period for free introduction 
of new bills expired this week, so 
a lot of new ones were introduced. 

Among them (apart from the tax 
bills named on page one): 

Repeal college loyalty oaths 
(Rep. Wheeler, Tilden); let the 
state health department set hous- 
ing standards for migrants (Sen. 

license migrant 
crew leaders, require safe trans- 
portation, raise the leaving-school- 
| for-work age from 14 to 16 (vari- 


+ 
won 


, | ously sponsored in the House); re- 


| peal the urban renewal authoriza- 


,.| tion law (Rep. Atwell, Dallas); tax 


| parking lots (Rep. Oliver, Port 

Neches); tax boats according to 
length (Rep. Anderson, Midland); 
create a coordinating commission 
| for state welfare services (Repre- 
| sentative Boysen); exempt news- 
| boys from workmen's comp law 
| (Sen. Lane, Center); set up a 
|board of marriage counselors 
| (Sen. ‘Reagan, Corpus); authorize 
| medical payments to recipients of 
| eeed assistance (Sen. Willis, Fort 
Worth); delete legitimacy identi- 
fication from birth certificates 
(Sen. Secrest, Temple); raise the 
compulsory school age from 16 to 
18 (Sen. Gonzalez, San Antonio); 
authorize more college fees (Sen. 
Fly, Victoria); provide for govern- 
ment continuity in event of atomic 
attack (Sen. Krueger, El Campo); 
require the State Dept. of Public 
Welfare to sue any recipient of 
old age assistance who owns prop- 
erty “of any kind or character, ei- 
ther real, personal, or mixed, or 
any interest in an estate, at the 
time of his death,” for the assist- 
ance the person received while 
living (Reps. McDonald and See- 
ligson); build a new school for 
mentally retarded children in the 
Houston area (Sen. Baker). 
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Some Texans Offguard Discussing Negro Issue 


(Of these 


Grady Price, the blind Houston | 


piano player, writes: “The first 


| . r 
part is a conversation I overheard minutes. When he came back, you 
on the bus from Baytown to Hous-| could see he was up to business 
| 
ton, while going to work onc} 


evening. The second and third 


parts are from a visit with a 
musician friend and his wife.” 
Ed.) 


“That driver—you know the one 
that sure don't like niggers—well, | 
he sure is a good old guy. He sure 
don't allow no foolishness from | 
niggers on his bus 

“I remember one 
morning I was riding on his bus 


Saturday 


from Baytown to Houston. This} 
same run, you understand, but 
early in the morning, 

“Well, this old nigger woman | 


was sittin up toward the front of | 
the bus. That wasn't too bad, be-| 
cause the side was empty 
where she was sittin. 

But we made a stop there at) 
Green's Bayou, where you just 
picked up this young fellow over 
There was a bunch of young 
kids catchin the bus. They were 
voin downtown to take some kind 
of examination goin into the army. 

Now the only place those boys 
had to sit was on that empty side 


whole 


here 


j 


where that nigger woman was. The | | 


driver got up and asked her to 
move to the back. ‘Naw, suh, I 
don believes as I will,’ she said 
My bones hurts and it jolts me 
too bad in the back of de bus.’ 
Well, that he'—he 
didn't like that ‘Now 


driver—he! 


one bit, 


look, lady,’ he said, ‘I want you _ 


to move so these young men can 
sit together. I'm not gonna ask 

again.’ Well, she sat there 
and thought a minute, and he, 
kept lookin hard at her. Finally | 
she got up and moved. 

“That sure was funny—he! he!} 
I think that driver did the right 
thing, law or no law. Here were 
these kids goin off to war, to! 

tect our country, and they 
wanted to sit together. I think 
they should have been allowed | 
to. law or no law. Don't you} 
think so, Mr. Driver!” 

“Well, I don’t know 
not say.” 

Well, what do you think, young 
man? Would you want some nig- 
ger sittin by you if were 
goin war”? Well, I mean— 
you're blind—but you know what 


' 


i mean 


I'd better 


you 


* ¢ 
ff to 


I wouldn't care. What dif-; 
ference would it make?” 
You mean you think niggers 


are as good as we are?” 

“Yes, sir. At least, some are and | 
some aren't, I suppose.” 

“Well, you see, young man. 
You're still young. I'm 65 years 
old. When you've been around a | 
little more and get as old as I am, | 
you'll understand that niggers 
aren't as good as white people 

“Take, for example, what hap- 
pened that I saw one time. I was 
comin back from New Orleans to 
Houston one time on the bus. We 
had this driver who sure didn't 
like niggers. He was a fine man. 
People over in Louisiana know 
how to treat niggers. They sure | 
do. 

“Well, we made a stop at this | 
little town in Lousiana. It’s near} 
the army base down there. Well; 
while the driver was off the bus 
catchin a bite to eat, these nigger 
servicemen get on the bus. They 
sit down in the second seat from | 
the front. 

“When the driver gets back, he | 
sees those two niggers sittin there | 
in the second seat from the front 
and he says, ‘You boys are goin 
to have to move.’ ‘Naw, suh,’ they 
say, ‘we don have to move.’ ‘Well, 
the law may say you don’t have 
to move, but on my bus niggers 
sit at the back. This isn’t Texas.’ 
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three conversations, | Well, 


| goin to the station,’ they say. ‘Now 


{I'll tell you what,’ the driver 
lsays, ‘you do that. And you go 
right ahead and sit where you 


|are. But I tell you what I'm gonna 


| us ever had nothing to do with the | 


| not everywhere observed. For too 


they just sat there and 
didn’t say anything, 


“The driver left for a few 


‘Now where are you boys goin? 
Beaumont?’ ‘That's right,’ those 
two nigger servicemen say. ‘Are 
you goin to the station in Beau- 
mont or are you goin to get off 


in town?’ ‘Well, I guess we're 


do. There’s a telephone right here 
in this bus station. I'm gonna go 
in there and use it. I'm gonna call 
Beaumont, and when we get there 
there's gonna be a welcomin com- 
mittee waitin for you niggers like 


you never saw before. And if 
you get off this bus before we get 
to Beaumont, I'm gonna get this 


bus to goin and leave you where 


real unhappy. but after a couple 
of minutes, they got up and 
moved. He! he! he! You bet they 
did. He! he! he! 

“Now that’s the way it is with 
niggers. It's what I'm tryin to tell 
you. Our Southern niggers are 
fairly decent. But you put a uni- 
form on ‘em and send ‘em up to 
some of these Northern army 
camps and they get smart-alecky. 
You see what I mean?.... Well, 
here’s Fannin Street. I'll get off 


I] 


“I dig Spades, man,” Stan said. 
“Like I've blowed sax with a lot of 
fine jig musicians. 

“And there used to be a little 
nigger kid on my block that I 
played with every vacation. He 
was a year older than me and 
could really build those little soap 
box cars; he was better than any- 
body on the block. 

“One day we were out playing 
and Bonnie, my mother, called me 





you are.’ 
“Well, those two niggers sat 
there a minute thinkin, lookin 





in to eat. ‘But Jerry’s with me,’ 
I hollered back. 

“ That's all right, man,’ she said. 
‘Bring him in too,’” 

“So I told Jerry to come in too. 
But he said, ‘But I’m a nigger, 
man, you know”’ and I said, ‘Well, 
that don’t make any difference, 
man. You heard what she said.’ 
So he went on in with me. 

“Bonnie was surprised when 
she saw he was a nigger and like 
he could tell it, you know? And 
he said, ‘I knew I was a nigger, 
but like he told me to come on in.’ 
And I said, ‘Yeah, Bonnie. Man, 
you told me to bring him on in.’ 
So she gave us some milk and 
cookies and said she guessed it 
was all right. Bonnie’s real cool, 
man. Like she'd just never thought 
of it before, you know?” 


Il 


“Spades are a gas” Shirl agreed 
with her husband. Stan. “I like 
them. But they’re not as lucky 
as us. They have a black feeling 
because of their black bodies, you 





know? We have a white feeling 
because our bodies are white.” 

“A frind of mine,” I said, “said 
the other day that he doesn’t feel 
white. He doesn’t feel any color. 
I'd never thought of that before. 
but I don’t feel any color either.” 

“Sure you do,” she said. “Like 
when you walk down the railroad 
track at night, you’re surrounded 
with black; you have a black feel- 
ing. It’s like mysterious. They're 
always surrounded with black be- 
cause of their black podies. We're 
surrounded with white, like free 
and out in the light.” 

“Come on, now,’ I said. “Do you 
mean that a Negro baby that 
doesn’t know he’s biack has a 
black feeling?” 

“No, of course not, not until he 
discovers it. And, like they have 
white feelings, sometimes, when 
they forget; just like we have 
black feelings sometimes. But 
mostly they have black feelings. 
Like that’s the difference be- 
tween us and them.” 

GRADY PRICE 








(Recently a racial gang fight 
broke 
youths. A reporter went out to try 
to find out the cause of the fight 
This is what was told him by the 
youths and their parents, as he| 
has written it for the Observer. — 
Ed.) | 
DALLAS 

“I got nothing against niggers,” | 
the tall, dark-haired 17-year-old 
said, slouching loosely in his liv- 
“There's good nig- 
gers and there's bad ones, just like | 
Mexicans and whites. I just don’t 
want nothing to do with them 

“Course, I wouldn’t want to go 
to school with one. They got their 
own schools. But if they leave me 
alone, I'll leave them alone. There 
wouldn't been no fight if they | 
hadn't thrown a rock through my | 
windshield 

“I never been in trouble with 
the police before. Me and the guys | 
were just riding around. None of 


ng room chair 








niggers before. We didn't play 


football or softball or anything 
else with them like the papers 
said 


“Oh, we used to ride through 
niggertown on bikes and they’d 
gang us or throw rocks at us and 
call us white trash. I don’t like to 
be called white trash. 

“But we weren't looking for 
trouble the other night. Wouldn't 
a been any trouble if they hadn't 








Archbishop Lucey on Race 


(Most. Rev. Robert E. Lucey, | 





broke my _ windshield. 
pay for the windshield ...” 

At this point, a parent walked 
into the living room and took over 
the conversation: 

“These boys never played ball 
with them niggers. The papers 
was wrong. They never played 
with them damned niggers in 
their life. They went down there 


to beat up them niggers and didn't | work. 
do a very good job. They should | 


have come and got me.” 

The not unhandsome man in his 
mid-thirties, his open sport shirt 
bulging with the shoulders and 


Course | gets drunk, he 
out among West Dallas! when we went back to make them | mean. Me, I've lived around here 











can get pretty 


in West Dallas since 1947 when I 
got outa the Army. Been in Dal- 
las since 1928. I was born in East 
Texas. Daddy worked on a rail- 
road gang. I picked cotton since 
I was six years old. My kids got 
no trouble about this school inte- 
gration thing. They’ve quit school. 
I don’t think integration will 
Not as long as you have 
some boys around who feel like 
these boys do. They don't like 
them and I don’t care who knows 
it. 

“Hitler had the right idea about 


arms of one who works with his| the damned niggers. He shoulda 


hands, glared at the interviewer 
and then at his son: 

“There ain't 
to stay out of that damned nigger- 
town. They come up here, you 
shoot them. Or I'll shoot them. 
They're all niggers and one’s as 
bad as the others. I go down there 
for barbecue to that stand pretty 
often. Nigger down there makes 
the best barbecue in town. I don’t 
eat it there, course. I just get it 
and go. Lotsa times there’s nig- 
gers in there eating. You could 
get in trouble hanging around 
there. It’s their district and you 
could expect some trouble you go 
in there. 

“You take a drunk nigger, he’s 
liable to do anything. A nigger 





The Catholic way of life is 


S. T. D., Archbishop of San An- | above all this. We hold no one in 


tonio, has long upheld the rights | contempt because of his ancestors 


oft 


a sermon at the installation of 
the Most Rev. John L. Morkovsky, 
Bishop of Amarillo, Archbishop 
Lucey discussed the position of 
the Catholic Church on race 
prejudice and has been kind 
enough to provide the Observer 
with this account of his remarks. 
—Ed.) 


I would not have you think that 
in this new era now breaking 
upon the world all Catholic lay- 
men are knights in shining armor. 
The great commandment of love is 


many years some laymen have 
not adverted to the fact that a 
Christian cannot hate his neighbor 
and still love God. These men will 
tell you that they do not hate 
anybody but actions speak louder 
than words and they do not seem 
to realize that if they deny to a 
neighbor the exercise of natural 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 


individuals, whether workers or | 
. . . ' 
minorities or anyone else. During | 





they are doing a hateful thing. 


or the color of his skin. We 
recognize clearly that man is 
made to the image of God; by 
nature he is a little less than the 
angels; he is a creature of im- 
mense dignity and_ surpassing 
destiny. 

It seems incredible that anyone 
who has been raised so high as 
to become a partaker of divinity 
should lower himself into the 
gutter of humanity. When Catho- 
lics indulge in the dubious luxury 
of hating their neighbor they 
squander their inheritance as sons 
of God. 

This social problem of human 
relations is part of an old tra- 
dition which was tolerated to 
avoid greater evils. But race dis- 
crimination must go. In this new 
era the voice of humanity cries 
out against it; the conscience of 
the Church condemns it; the com- 
mandment of love will tolerate it 
no longer; we shall practice jus- 
tice and charity or stand con- 
demned before the bar of reason 
and religion. 


going to be any | 
more trouble. You guys are going | 





killed them all while he was at it. 

“Damn, you ain't gonna print all 
that, are you? Damn, I'll be in the 
headlines yet! 

“But Ill say this: I’m going to 
do my damndest to stop these 
boys fighting. Why they’ve got- 
ten in more trouble in the last 
week than I got into in all my 
life. 

“I can’t figure it out.” 


HE NEGRO YOUTH, 14, sat on 
the front walk and said it 
calmly, matter-of-factly: 

“Cussing me out ain’t nothin’, 
but I don’t want whites callin’ me 
nigger. That’s one way a white 
boy can get a fight out of me 
quick. 

“Sure, we call each other that 
ever once in a while, but that’s 
just a habit. Well, I guess it could 
be a habit with whites too, but I 
wish they wouldn't. 


“It's worse than callin’ me a son 
of a bitch or a bastard. It’s worse 
to me anyway. 


“We ain't had any trouble with 
the white boys over there in the 
project in a long time. We used to, 
but not lately. We're tryin’ to be 
friends. There’s one white boy 
there we arrange games with and 
he’s real nice and all of us like 
him. 


“Why do we like him? Why, I 
don’t know. He's just a nice guy. 
He ain’t quick to call you nigger 
like so many of them. I sure hope 
there won't be any more fights. 
I don’t like them at all.” 


Inside the house, the boy’s 50- 
year-old mother was patching a 
well-worn pair of jeans. She 
sighed heavily and spoke with re- 
luctance: 


“Trouble is, the po’ class of 
white people hate colored people. 
We don’t never have any trouble 
with the project people. It was 
them from west of the govern- 
ment project here that came over 
and started the fight. There was- 
n't anything else the colored boys 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW ON A CRIME 


could do but offend themselves. 

“I think they had that right. I’m 
not upholdin’ either side, but right 
is right. 


“I like the white people and 
they like me. I’m a home nurse 
for some people in North Dallas. 
They are nice people. I think we 
all—colored and white — should 
get along good together.” 


A neighbor youth, 15 and in the 
ninth grade, in answer to a ques- 
tion, said he’d like to go to an 
integrated school “because I think 
I could get a better education that 
way.” 


UT THE MOTHER 
school integration. 
“Folks would get hurt and I 
don’t want anybody hurt, either 
black or white. 


is against 


“Hatred is the cause of the trou- 
ble. White people—some of them, 
the poorer ones—hate us because 
they’re white and we're black. But 
we can’t help that. Ain’t no dif- 
ference in human beings God 
made. He made you white and me 
black and you shouldn’t abuse me 
because I’m black. 


“The white people shouldn’t 
teach their chillen to hate us and 
call us nigger. They hears the 
grown folks say ugly things and 
then they say it. 


“Most of the abuse we get comes 
from poor white people. But 
others—lots of others—hurt us 
when they don’t mean to when 
they use that word. I’ve worked in 
Highland Park and University 
Park and Preston Hollow and I’ve 
never heard any of those people 
out there use the word nigger. 


“I wish they would call us col- 
ored people instead. The word 
niggers goes way back to my 
grandparents’ day when the white 
folks used to trade us like horses 
and the ugly things the older 
white folks say they pass on down 
to their chillen. 


“I wish they’d teach their chil- 
len to call us colored people and 
teach ‘em not to judge somebody 
by his skin color. Most of ’em, I 
know, don’t want to hurt us.” 


BOW WILLIAMS 
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Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 
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DAMAGE LAW RULES 


OCCASION RHETORIC 


AUSTIN 


A “small concise bill that 
could go a long way toward 
restoring justice to Texas 
courts,” as supporters called 
it, evoked passionate oratory 
before the House judiciary 
committee this week. 

Rep. Reagan Huffman’s H. B. 
122, basing damage claims cases 
on the doctrine of “comparative 
negligence” rather than the pre- 
sent “contributory negligence,” 
drew resounding support from 
Franklin Jones, Sr., veteran Mar- 
shall lawyer whose defense of the 
bill ranged through English com- 
mon law, cOmmon sense, Irish 
judges, and “a dim August night 
in 1809.” 

Jones, described by the bill's 
sponsor as “one of the best trial 
lawyers in the country,” delivered 
a sweeping assault on current 
Texas law which “allows a man 
who is 99 percent negligent in an 
accident to go scot free and pre- 
vents a person who is one percent 
negligent from recovering.” The 
concept of contributory negligence 
was “insidious,” an “iniquitous 
doctrine” which “prevents a plain- 
tiff from recovering if the defense 
can prove he contributed in any 


minute way to the accident,” 
Jones said. 
He called arguments the bill 


would boost insurance rates “the 
basest appeal I have ever heard. 
In the first place, the states that 
have the law have not raised 
their rates. But in any event, if 
it be justice, let the heavens fall! 
—let the rates go up but let’s have 
justice for our people.” 
Huffman’s bill would allow each 
party in an accident to recover ex- 
cept for the extent to which his 


negligence contributed to the 
whole. It would lead, said its 
sponsor, to “fairer verdicts in 


Texas courts.” “Lots of times one 
little question in a long trial can 
establish a slight degree of neg- 
ligence on the part of a plaintiff 
and defeat his whole claim, 
though the other fellow was 99 
percent at fault,’ Huffman said. 


Higher Premiums 

The bill was attacked by Sam 
Winters, representing the Assn. of 
Casualty Insurors, Jerome Sneed, 
representing mutual insurance 
companies, and Jim Yancy, repre- 
senting Texas Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Sneed said the bill didn’t set 


limits on liability claims. He 
added that Louisiana tried the 
coctrine of comparative negli- 


gence in 1825 and repealed it, as 
did Kansas and Illinois. 


Yancy said he came before the 
committee “not to soar into the | 
realm of social injustice but to | 
speak for plain justice.” He said 
he represented policyholders, not | 
insurance companies, and one re- | 
sult of the bill would be a judg- 
ment for every plaintiff. “The cost 
of premiums will increase.” 

Winters said that 
where plaintiffs who were only 
one percent guilty could not re- 
cover “were simply not true. They 
just don't happen. Such minor 
negligences are ignored today by | 
present day juries.” 

In rebuttal, Jones said Winters 
had “inadvertently hit upon the 
core of this bill when he said the 
man in the street is recognizing 
the idiocy of the present law. But 
all too often justice is not done.” 





examples | 





Jones said the doctrine of con-! 
tributory negligence was born “on | 
an August night in 1809 when a 
horseman rode hard away from a 
tavern and then rode violently | 
into a pole left jutting out into a| 
road.’ Treating the legislators to! 
a taste of his courtroom manner, | 
Jones speculated on the fruits of | 
the resulting court decision by 
“the good Lord Ellenborough,” 
footnoted with references to ad- 
miralty law, cev.ain Irish judges, 
Fulton’s steamboat, an English 
court decision reversing Lord E]l- 
lenborough, and the Federal Em- 
ployees Liability Act. 





Lawyers Dispute 

A by-play on 
lawyers might have in the bill 
was triggered by Jones’s reference 
to “these lawyers hired by these 
companies to come up here and 
cppose this bill.” Sneed rejoined 
that he didn’t collect the one-third 
fee that plaintiff lawyers receive. 
Jones said he “spoke for the av- 
erage man who gets a run-of-the- 
mill lawyer who doesn’t have the 
experience to dodge around these 


fool rules. How can you men mis- | 
you | 


lead yourselves? I’m sure 
don’t mean to mislead this com- 
mittee. Something besides money 
is at here, justice is at 
stake.” 

Werner Brock, Houston plain- 
tiff lawyer, also appeared as a 
witness for the bill. He deplored 
the present “all or nothing, black 
or white rule” and challenged the 


issue 


“insurance companies’ prophecy 
of doom of higher rates. Calamity 
has not befallen companies in the 
states having comparative negli- 
gence statutes, and liability com- 
continue 


panies to compete ea- 





gerly for business.” 








In union, there is strength. 


forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 
Lion dared not attack. But 
‘the king of beasts’ sowed 


his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 

destroy them une by one. 






The Bion and the Oxon 


The fable of the Lion and the - 
Oxen illustrates this lesson very 


dissension and jealousy amongst 


In Sun Life, also, there is strength. 
When you become a policyholder of 
great international company, yeu become one of 

a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 

two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 
who protect their families and themselves against an uncertaii 
future through the medium of life insurance. 


MARTIN ELFANT 


01 Century Building Houston, Texas 
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| Newspaper’s Reform 
Causes Some Doubts 


| God, whom I believe has handled 


| ably poor manner.” “The big prob- 


| into an editorial campaign to re- | 


Iconoclastic editor Ernest 
Joiner of the Ralls Banner, 
wrote he’s been leaping out of bed 
happy he voted against the legis- 
lative pay raise since the anti- 
atheist bill was introduced. After 
20 years’ thinking, he said, he’s 
not prepared to say whether he 
believes in a Supreme Being, “But 
at times I have found ample 
grounds to denounce the Christian 


_ 


V 


his affairs on earth in an abomin- 


lems aren't getting much attention 
at Austin,” he concluded. “But as 
long as the boys orate against 
poor provender for hogs and wield 
the sword of Islam, our tax money 
is safe.” 


The Houston Post's series on 
election irregularities in a 
school board election has resolved 


V 


quire voters to sign their names | 








Political Intelligence | 





when they arrive at the polls. In 
the alternative the Harris County | 
Democratic chairman, Woodrow | 


special interests 


| Seales, proposes three clerks 

stamp “voted” beside the name of 
} each voter voting; but the Post 
| prefers its plan. There is some 
| concern in the Harris County del- 
| egation that the Post’s plan would 
discourage or even _ intimidate 
' some people from voting. Rep. 
Johnston will handle the delega- 
tion’s bills on the issue. 


/ Sen. Gonzalez’s proposed 
breakfast with members of 
the San Antonio House delegation 
| has fallen through. Rep. Bell said 
| “I do not intend to meet again 
| with him,” and others in the dele- 
| gation said they would prefer to 
| meet with him in the Capitol. “All 
|I can say is that when I go to. 
church on Sunday, I'll pray for all 
of them,” Gonzalez responded. 


JV 


/ The Dallas Times-Herald con- 
tinued its intense campaign 
for stricter traffic safety laws, 


V 





More on FEPC 


Sirs: You base your 
to an FEPC law to f 
crimination by private 
on the proposition that 
ing private purp« 
citizen prope! 
vented from exerci 
vate prejudices.”’ It sé 
that there falle 


a 


cannot 


is a_ fall 
premise; for in the 

ployer a person not or 
private purpose, h 
into a certain social 
with others, a relat 
sible without the p: 
others, and possible 
because the rules ¢ 
make it possible. In tl 


relations! 


e 


f 


employee 
and 
are affected certair 
not 
being of the employs 
the employer is not 
vate citizen; often | 
ation—a “private 

the extent that societ 
agreed on this 
Your premise does 
convincing if one 
word “corporatior 
citizen.” 


¢ 


wellbeing o 


more than, the 


The workers 
of our state, 
hard-fought 
the recognition by 
matters of 
role of the employ 
given more weight 
vate purposes. Laws | 


as a 


legislat 





radar traps “should 
of office.” 


Elton Miller 
White Rocker sai 
posed to federal, stat 
aid to education “are 
who would sell Amer 
Volga.” 


V 


San Antonio Ex; 

would be unfortur 
ments of some sch 
before the Senate ¢ 





said legislators supporting Rep. 
Anderson’s plan for a 70-mile-an- 
hour speed limit under some con- 
ditions and limits on the use of 


day night that they \ 
|ing to pay a sales t 
pete to mean 


| the only way of fir 








LEGALS 





|NOTICE of ‘Intention to Incorpo- | 


| rate a Firm. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Pursuant to Article 1307, Re- 

vised Civil Statutes of Texas, 1925, 

as amended, notice is hereby 

given that Jack Ashby, Onnie 

Ashby, Hal Hart and Ora Hart, 

| partners in Highland Lakes Nur- 

|sery and Garden Center, Marble 

Falls, Texas, have incorporated 

|under the name of Highland 

| Lakes Nursery. and Garden Cen- 

| ter, Inc. Dated: February 15, 1959. 

Highland Lakes Nursery and 

Garden Center 

By: Jack Ashby 

By: Onnie Ashby 

By: Hal Hart 

By: Ora Hart 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that GAY 
| LAUNDRY, 901 South Jackson 
i\Street, Jacksonville, Cherokee 
| County, Texas, formerly a sole 
| proprietorship of L. M. Gay, dba 
The Gay Laundry, Jacksonville, 
Texas, shall be hereafter con- 
ducted by a corporation under 
the same name, THE GAY ‘LAUN- 
DRY, INC., a Texas Corporation 
with address as above shown. 

| SIGNED this the 23rd day of 
February, 1959. 

THE GAY LAUNDRY 

By: L. M. GAY 








THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To any Sheriff or any Constable 
within the State of Texas— 

GREETING: 

You are hereby commanded to 
cause to be published, ONCE, not 
less than ten days before the re- 
turn day thereof, exclusive of the 
date of publication, in a newspa- 
per printed in Travis County, 
Texas, the accompanying citation, 
of which the herein below fol- 





,in said county, 
| cause the said 
| posted for at least TI 
| fore the return 
| required by law) 
CITATION BY PUBLIC 
| THE STATE OF TEX 
TO all persons i 
estate of Mrs. N 
(J. T.) Bailev, Decs 
438, County Court 
Texas. Mrs. Olga 
der, Administratri> 
Annexed in the al 
and entitled estate 
4th day of March 
fied account for 
of said estate and 
said estate be sett 
and said applicant 
from her trust. 
Said applicatior 
and acted on: by 
o'clock A.M. on the 
next after the ex; 
days from date 
this citation, the 
320th day of Marct 
County Courth 
Texas. All persor 
said estate are he 
pear before said H 
at said above ment 
place by filing =< 
contesting such ap} 
they desire to do 
The officer ex: 
shall promptly 
cording to require 


and the mandate 
make due return 
rects. 


Given under n 
Seal of said court 


tin, Texas, this 
March, A.D. 1959 
EMILIE LIM 
Clerk of the 
Travis ¢ 
By M. EPHRAI 





CITATION BY PUBI 
THE STATE OF TEXA 
To Robert E. Guytor 
in the hereinafter 
numbered cause: 





|lowing is a true copy—(but if 
'there be no newspaper so printed 


appear before the 126th 
Court of Travis County 


You are hereby comma! 


ATION 


is 


ty 
1Ly 


fendent., | 


ed and 


ied to 
District | 
Texas, ! 


h safe working conditions, san- 
tion, hours of work, minimum 
iges, trade union rights, all are 
recognition that the employer 
ild be held socially responsi- 
for his actions—a recognition 
e fact that the well-being of 
ety takes precedence over the 
ividual’s right to exercise his 
vate prejudices without limit. 


‘fou yourself would limit the 

of the employer to exercise 
; private prejudices; but you do 
na way that is very disadvan- 

is to Negroes and workers 
Mexican descent. Suppose an 
“Not worker 
50c an hour”; you 
But suppose 


“Not a 


ployer says, a 
ve is worth 
issue with him 
Same employer says, 
(or Mexican) alive is worth 

1 as man’”; you 

hat his prejudices cannot 
be limited. Where is the 


a ‘white 


perly 
a day when integrity has dis- 
eared from the daily newspa- 
the Observer is almost alone 
the state in refusing to sell its 
and opinions to the highest 
ider. Yet I think Mr. Casillas is 
tified in questioning the integ- 
of the liberal movement in 
in matters of minority 

ts. I see no way this question- 

g can be 
pply to the rights of minorities 
logic that we apply 

rights of labor in general 

It seems to me that all 
inorities that make up the ma- 
rity—liberals, labor, Negroes, 
of Mexican descent, and 
thers—are going to be able to 
their common interests 
politically in Austin and Wash- 
ington only as they put forth a 
united effort. This unity depends 
to a large extent upon the sup- 
p that liberals and the labor 
movement give to the full integra- 
of the Negro and Mexican- 
American people into all aspects 
of our life, on their fight against 
all forms of discrimination. The 
fight for an FEPC law to end dis- 
crimination in employment is an 


uniess we 


answered 


¢ Y 2 + 
Same 10 


those 


tnose 


acnieve 


ort 
TL 


tion 


mportant part of the fight for 
ull integration. 
John W. Stanford, 539 Wickes 


Sr 


, San Antonio 3. 





to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of isuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o’clock A. M, of Monday the 6th 
day of April, 1959, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 104,799, in which Eliza- 
beth E. Guyton is Plaintiff and 
Robert E. Guyton is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 23rd 
day of July, 1956, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
her of such nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no children were born 
of said union and no community 
property was accumulated; Plain- 
tiff further prays for restoration 
of her maiden name of Elizabeth 


E. Knape, for attorney's fees, 
costs of suit and relief, general 
and_ special; 


All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 


reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 
If this citation is not served 


within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 


| and the seal of said Court at office 


in the City of Austin, this the 


ICATION | 16th day of February, 1999. 


O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By Geo. W. Bickler, Deputy 
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Liberals Remember ‘Steals’ 


FORT WORTH 
Liberal Democrats gave no 
signs of forgiving or forget- 
ting what they regard as raw 
deals at recent state conven- 
tions in a meeting of about 


800 of them to hear Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough here last 
Saturday night. 

Judge Jim Sewell, Corsicana, 
of the leaders in the Demo- 
crats of Texas movement, called 
Yarborough “the greatest of all 
Texas statesmen,” with emphasis 
on the “all,” and continued: 


one 


‘I can remember when some of 
these other Texas statesmen stole 
a political convention not far 
from here. I believe a man who 
would steal a political convention 
is worse than a man who would 
steal a hog; and my father taught 
me that a hog thief is worse than 
a train robber.” 

The large dinner crowd 
Whooped it up for Sewell at this 
point, as they responded to other 
references to conventions of the 
recent past. 

Yarborough, 
libbed 

“The kind of people who put out 
the Port Arthur story in 1954 are 
still calling the turns for the so- 
called state Democratic executive 
committee in Austin.” 

Byron Skelton, Democratic na- 


in his speech, ad 


tional committeeman from Texas, | 


was sitting at the head table. 
Skelton has supported S.DE.C. 
against D.O.T., but he appeared 
at the Yarborough rally anyway 
and was offered a seat at the head 
table by one of those sitting there, 
without the knowledge, the Ob- 
server is advised, of the Yarbor- 
ough people in charge. 

In his speech Yarborough called 
Skelton’s official counterpart, 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph, the commit- 
teewoman, “the greatest woman 
Texas ever had,” and quoted Ad- 
lai Stevenson, “ ‘We believe in the 


principles of compromise but not try, and was greeted at the square | 


in the compromise of principles’.” 

Yarborough's speech also 
opened with what might be con- 
strued as a slam at Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson. Johnson was among 
those accompanying President Ei- 
senhower to Texas on his way to 
Mexico for the President's recent 
conference with the President of 
Mexico. Said Yarborough: Eisen- 

owers party “made separate 
trips to San Antonio and Austin 
Charming folks that they are, they 
met with friends and allies to 
vuild up the Republican wing of 
the Democratic Party. in Texas. 
Tonight I am here in the Fort 
Worth-Dallas areas visiting with 
you friends to build up the Demo- 
cratic wing of the Democratic 
Party in Texas.” (The emphases 
were indicated in Yarborough’s 
text.) 

“You Tarrant County Democrats 
should keep in mind that the Fort 
Worth cowbarn—which prompted 
$0 many of us loyal Democrats to 
be so dedicated to honest conven- 
tions—remains to this day a 
stronger symbol of the fight for 








Great Guy; However-- 


FORT WORTH 

Tom Moore of Waco, one of 
the half a dozen Democrats 
who spoke on the program 
here Saturday night honoring 
Sen. Yarborough, was remark- 
ing that “the Freedom in Act- 
ion boys” are working hard to 
present the people with a 
choice for president in 1960 
“between such people as Barry 
Goldwater and Orval Faubus” 
when he said: 

"I don’t have anything 
against Faubus—he’s a great 
man, I’ admire him. I just 
wouldn't want him to marry 


Yarborough 





democratic 
mony house 
built,” he said 
“I want to assure all of you that | 

| 


that’s ever been | 


I wish we had more close har-| 
mony within our state party ...| 
But at the same time, we must | 
recognize that harmony reached | 
by compromising our principles, | 


'where honest conventions and 
party integrity are concerned, 
would only weaken, and not 


strengthen, the Democratic Party | 
in Texas 





| 
| “In a similar situation Jim Hogg 
| said, ‘I'm for harmony, but By 
|Gatlins, I don’t intend to be 


| smothered by it.’ 


“We loyal Democrats welcome 
jleft it in recent years. We wel- 
|come them with open arms and | 
| kind hearts, but we are not so 
| kind-hearted that we are willing 
'to turn over control of the Demo- 
cratic Party today to some who 
| might be Democrats for Richard 
| Nixon next year.” 


| ‘We're Willing’ 

Sewell introduced Yarborough | 
as a man who “defeated a quarter 
of a billion dollars.” “In the first 
| primary he defeated $200 million. | 
| You remembered that air condi- 
| tioned cowboy who went around 
| here. In the general election he 
| defeated fifty million more dol- 
lars.” 


| In contrast Yarborough recalled 
one bleak campaign day early in| 
his marathon stint of five state-| 
wide campaigns in six years. 
arrived in Marshall, 
County, staunch anti-liberal coun- | 





| by Franklin Jones, Sr., Franklin 
Jones, Jr., and a nephew of Jones, 
| Sr. He said they told him, “Ralph, 
we can't have a rally this time, 
| but we're willing to walk down 
| the street with you. All we can 
offer you from this county this 
time is physical protection.” Yar- 
borough said he replied, “Well, 
| Franklin, from some of the letters | 


considerable offer.” 





As Yarborough pointed out that 
Democrats provided $6 more per 
| aged person per month for medi- 


| cal care if the Texas legislature 


passes an enabling act, Sen. Doyle | 
aloud | 


Willis, Fort Worth, said 
from the head table that he has 
introduced the enabling legisla- 
tion. 


“We raised social security pay- 
ments by seven percent (my 
amendment for a ten percent in- 
crease lost, but it helped get it up 
to seven percent because they did- 
n't plan but five),” Yarborough 
said. He lost his attempt to raise 
personal exemptions from $600 to 
$800, “but I have just begun to 
fight and I've got six more years 
to fight for it.” 


He mentioned he co-authored 
the national defense education 
law, the highway law, the airport 
and housing acts of 1958, and the 
1958 small business law. His bill 
for $20 million for flood and 
drouth aid to Texas farmers be- 
came law. 


Before 800 


ideals than any har- Golden Apples rolled out on the 


He said the Eisenhower Admin- 
|istration is “shockingly weak,” 
|“like a rudderless ship, its sails 
| furled.” He slammed military se- 
curity under Republicans: “If we 
pause in the race to pick up some 


grass before us by some new Ata- 


| lanta, just as in ancient Greece, 
| our lives will be the forfeit.” 


“The Republican Party stands 
for higher wages for the use of 
money; the Democratic Party 
stands for higher wages for the 
use of human labor, and that’s the 
basic difference in the two par- 
ties,” he said. Objecting to the 
GOP plan for 1.5 cents more per- 


| gallon gasoline tax, he said, “I 
think we have too many selective 


sales taxes now.” 


“There are roads to be built, 
soil to be conserved, dams to be 
built, water to be saved, floods to 
be prevented, schools to be 
opened, homes to be founded, col- 
leges to be expanded, generations 
to be educated. Let there be new 
starts,” he argued. 


The public debt has increased 


| between 1947 and 1958 from $258 


billion to $276 billion, or seven 
percent; the total public debt of 
jall other government has _in- 


| creased from $16 billion to $52 bil- 


lion, 382 percent, and total private 
debt $198 billion to $415 billion, 
more than 200 percent, in the 
same time. “It's pure hogwash to 
say that the federal government 
has spent us into bankruptcy,” he 
argued. 


He said 5,000,000 are still unem- 
ployed. “You know, I have had 
the feeling for some time that if 
some of the Republican Adminis- 
tration’s economic advisers were 
laid off for about six months they 


_He/| would be able to get a little pic- 
Harrison | ture of the economy,” he said. 


A Footnote 


As for federal aid to education, 
he said he'd noticed in George 
Washington's first annual address 
to Congress Jan. 8, 1790, that 
Washington had said of “the pro- 
motion of science and literature”: 


“Whether this desirable object 
will be best promoted by afford- 
ing aids to seminaries of learning 


| I've had from this county, that’s a| already established, by the insti- 
| tution of a national university, or 


by any other expedients will be 
well worthy of a place in the de- 
liberations of the Legislature.” 


| “Well,” Yarborough footnoted 
this speech, “this federal aid is a 
new thing—George Washington's 
message 169 years ago.” R.D. 





DICKINSON BANKER 
WEIGHS CANDIDACY 


DICKINSON 


Walter Hall, the country 
town banker who has been a 
leader in liberal Democratic 
politics for many years, is in- 
terested in entering the 1960 
governor’s race, the Observer 
concluded after an interview 
with him. 


Hall is president of three banks 
with assets of roughly $21 million, 
Citizens’ State Bank of Dickinson, 
Alvin State Bank of Alvin, and 
League City State Bank of League 
City. He has an insurance agency 
in Dickinson. He keynoted one 
state Democrats of Texas conven- 
tion and seconded the nomination 
of Mrs. R. D. Randolph for na- 
tional committeewoman at Fort 
Worth in 1956; he has also been a 
strong supporter of U. S. Sens. 
Yarborough and Johnson. 


A vigorous, original speaker, 
Hall has been making a number 
of local appearances. He will de- 
liver a commencement address in 
Dickinson this spring and will 
speak on “A Teacher in Politics” 
to the Texas City Classroom 
Teachers’ Assn. 


Last month he spoke to a meet- 
ing of the first district of the 
Texas Bankers’ Assn. in Houston, 
entitling his speech, “It Could Be 
So." He told his business col- 
leagues that banks can get more 
business by competing with the 
interest rates of savings and loan 
associations. “What is unsound 
about paying three percent—or 
three and a half percent if it were 
legal—and putting those funds 
into 5.5 percent to 7 percent real 
estate mortgages or in municipal 
bonds with their tax-free income 

..?” he asked. 

“I wonder if we, as bankers, are 
not to some degree responsible for 
the suffering of many good people 
at the hands of loan sharks,” he 
said. “We all know we cannot 
make money on these small loans, 
but remember, even the loan 
shark cannot make money on the 
man who does not pay. Suppose 
these little loans do cost us a little 
money. I wonder if it is not money 
well spent if we can keep loan 
sharks from preying on the people 
of our towns. Certain responsibili- 
ties toward rendering a banking 
service are inherent with our re- 
ceiving a charter.” 

Among the courses Hall recom- 
mended to his colleagues: “... We 
can pay generously. Good salaries 
for good men and women are the 
most valuable expense we have. 
We can pay the cost of such addi- 
tional education as they will 
seek.” A young banker friend of 


his recently surveyed country 
bank salaries and found that jun- 
ior officers and tellers are paid 
from $3,752 to $5,800 a year, he 
said. 

Closing the speech, Hall advo- 
cated bankers getting into politics. 
“I say we have duties as citizens 
that transcend our duties as bank- 
ers. In the two I cannot conceive 
a conflict .... We cannot hold 
ourselves aloof from politics.” 

In political discussion with the 
Observer, which was not off the 
record but was informal, Hall in- 
dicated a belief that his candidacy 
in a race in which Gov. Daniel 
was seeking re-election and Atty. 
Gen. Wilson was challenging him 
would at the least put pressure on 
Wilson to seek to attract liberals 
by being more liberal. 
| At the same time, Hall, a suc 
cess in business, does not relish 
the prospect of defeat in politics. 
He fears that a liberal’s campaign 
would be underfinanced as usual 
and that he would be drawn into 
spending too much of his own 
money. 
| It is clear, however, that he is 
| weighing himself as a candidate. 


NOKES ALARMED 
ABOUT SALES TAX 


FORT WORTH 

George Nokes, the former state 
senator who co-sponsored the 1951 
Sewell-Nokes natural gas tax and 
who ran up 455,000 votes while 
losing to Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey last 
summer, believes the state legisla- 
ture may be asleep at the switch 
as it is pulled for a general sales 
tax. 

In an interview during the rally 
here Saturday night for Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough, Nokes said: 

“There is a great danger that 
the members of the legislature are 
going to make the bad mistake of 
passing the sales tax. If they ever 
get the camel in the tent with a 
little general sales tax, they'll 
raise the rates later. There are a 
bunch of people who are weak- 
kneed looking for a way out who 
might vote for a sales tax. There 
is a lot about education, hospitals 
and special schools that offends 
the conscience of Texas, but the 
sales tax is not the way to do it. 
The natural gas tax passed when 
I was in the Senate was held un- 
constitutional, but now we know 
how to pass it, and it ought to be 
passed. We ought to tax in ac- 
cordance with the ability to pay 
and not on meat and bread.” 
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\)) TEXAS CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM ((( 
y ST ANNA \ 


THE FRANCISCAN PADRES 
Ambassadors of Liberty and Enlightenment 





Just a mile from the little city of 
Menard, Texas, a mute testimonial to 
the bravery and martyrdom of three 
dedicated Franciscan Fathers still 
stands..the ruins of the Presidio 
San Luis de las Amarillas. More than 
200 years ago, at the request of the 
Lipan Apache Indians, Spanish mis- 
sionaries and soldiers came to the 
banks of the San Saba River to 
advance the frontier and spread 
Christianity. The Comanche Indians, 
enemies of the Apaches, were suspi- 
cious of the mission San Saba and on 





March 13, 1758, came in the guise 





AJ 


Subscribe to 
The Observer 


504 West 24th, Austin 








my sister.” 
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of friendship, asking admission. 


Skeptical, yet welcoming anyone who 
wished: to receive their religious 
teachings, the Fathers opened the 
gates. In the massacre that followed 
all were killed save one, who lived 
to reach the soldiers in the Presidio, 
two miles away, and report the trag- 
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Texas Division, United States Brewers Foundation, 
206 VFW Building, Austin, Texas 


Our sincere appreciation to The Menard News for bistorical assistance. 
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edy. Today the names of the Fran- ——— 
ciscan Padres who gave their lives to —_— 
bring enlightenment to the wilder- — 
inscribed on a_ historical SS 

marker at the mission site and in =———— 
the memories of all who revere self- S>>= 
less courage and devotion to faith. SS 
Today Texans still demand and get OSE 
their right to choose the way they == 
want to live. In this vigorous and === 
freedom-minded ye ye ‘aan ——<— 
Belongs” and this is why the Unit SS 
States Brewers Foundation works con- mS 
stantly, in conjunction with brewers, =< 
wholesalers and —. - ome , 
the sale of beer and ale under = 
pleasant, orderly conditions. Believ- SS 
ing that strict law enforcement serves =—==——— 
the best interest of Texans, the Foun- _. 
dation stresses close co-operation with =—— 
the Armed Forces, law enforcement === 
and governing officials in its continu- Co SS 


ing Self-Regulation program. 
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